FOUL    UBIQUITY    OF    MODERN    WAR
inevitably led to clashes, especially as pacifists tend to be
somewhat aggressive in temperament. The violence in
action which they abhor appears to get transferred to their
opinions, as ascetics who renounce sensual pleasure some-
times find it necessary to indulge in sensual pain. Peace
demonstrations were often more vehement than recruiting
meetings; the course of the League of Nations Union proved
more troubled than that of the Navy League, and an inter-
national gathering of pacifists held in Paris in November
1931, ended in angry disputes, and at last in fighting so
violent that the police had to be called in.
Apart from hopes of ensuring peace by some particular
device, there was always the general feeling that war had
become too terrible to happen. Governments would recoil,
it was thought, from precipitating a conflict whose conse-
quences would be so disastrous for all. Before aeroplanes
and poison gas and high explosives war might be lightly
undertaken, but these horrors had fundamentally altered
the situation. What Mr. Harold Macmillan has called
with deep feeling the 'modern foul ubiquity* of war, made
it inadmissible. When the victims could be selected and
the scene of their sufferings localised, it was understandable
that wars should be carelessly, even uproariously, entered
upon; but a foully ubiquitous war, a war which might as
easily demolish the Bank of England as Rheims Cathedral,
and as easily decapitate an Archbishop of Canterbury as
one of his parishioners, was not to be endured.
With pathetic tenacity men cling to the belief that
changing circumstances change life. Can a world in which
aeroplanes travel at 400 miles per hour, they ask themselves,
be the same as one in which there were only steam-engines,
laboriously attaining their mile a minute? If a voice may
be carried across a wide ocean, is it conceivable that the
words thus transmitted should have no greater significance
than if spoken across a tea-table? "The world of everyday life
is now so radically different from the world of the Gospels/
a cleigyman writes,1 'and the effort required to interpret
1 The Crisis and.Dmocreuy by the Rev. Eric Fenn.
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